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THE POSITION OF THE ATYPICAL CHILD. 

By Waldemar Heinrich Groszmann. 

With the advance of psychology and educational methods, 
scientists, especially educators, have begun to realize that a 
very appreciable fraction of children exists in our schools to-day 
whose educational needs are being overlooked under the usual 
public or private school regime. Although at all times it was 
recognized that an element of children existed which could not 
assimilate education of the ordinary kind, educators never realized 
the extent of these cases, knowing only patent ones of idiocy, 
epilepsy, etc. What appeared to be minor cases never arrested 
attention sufficiently to warrant a general investigation. It is 
practically only within the last five or six years that a fuller 
recognition of this condition of comparatively minor deviation 
has been observed. The realization comes as an awakening to 
most of us, the problem involved is gradually unfolding itself, 
and its solution lies at present largely in the fields of experiment 
and theory. Few, if any, grasp the entire significance attached 
to this condition, or have at their command the proper methods 
applicable to the child whose mental, moral, and physical condition 
is warped. As regards the most obvious cases, the imbecile, 
deaf and dumb, blind, etc., recognition is due for the splendid 
efforts that have been made and the results that have been ob¬ 
tained in their education. A firm foundation for further and 
broader application has been laid. But even here much is left 
unexplored and unexplained. Yet, surprising results have been 
shown with these most obvious but also most radical and inelastic 
cases. The field of usefulness is here restricted, both in the 
case of the educator and of the child, to a limited range of 
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possibilities. But for the mass of those whose difficulties are 
less patent, though no less real, practically nothing has been 
done, and yet here the possibilities are without limit. Data 
concerning them are scattered, and in the few individual cases 
on record, need sifting. 

It is, therefore, essential that a clear and compact presentation 
of the results of practical and experimental work with exceptional 
children should be brought forth to indicate what has been done. 
From this a beginning can be made in establishing general deduc¬ 
tions which will give the problem its proper value and place 
among the sciences. The truths to be found are bound to exert 
an influence upon our conceptions of education, psychology, 
sociology, and, ultimately, philosophy. 

Such data, when given their proper value, should tend to 
throw new light upon the laws underlying what is generally 
thought to be “normal” development, by illustrating the more 
striking effects in pathological development. A more assured 
knowledge of those laws and their operations should give modern 
educational theories a sounder basis, and through adequate un¬ 
derstanding and provision, expand the scope of their practical 
application to what is to-day recognized as the “exceptional” 
element. Such provision is, in the practical sense, imperative 
when we consider that in many schools no less than 10% of 
the total number of children are found to belong to this element. 
From the point of view of these children most of the educational 
theories in operation at present appear to be inadequate. 

Before discussing the exceptional child it is essential that 
we know what the scientist considers the normal or typical child, 
—if that concept can be determined or expressed. When we 
speak of "typical” examples, we are using a very elastic relative 
term which is intimately associated with its opposite, “non-typi¬ 
cal,” and whose absolute isolation or differentiation from the 
other is impossible. There is no one whom we really can call 
“typical” without qualification. The term can be only loosely 
applied, and with the reservation that it cannot sustain the test 
of searching analysis. However, the term has its value in speak¬ 
ing broadly of masses. 

The word “typical” is generally considered synonymous with 
“essential average.” The ordinary or mean average is obtained 
from a compilation of similar data about individuals who are not 
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too widely different. From these the mean is determined. Yet, 
probably none or very few of these data are themselves coin¬ 
cident with this mean, but are a variation of greater or less degree 
from it. The essential average, therefore, designates a standard 
inclusive of a specific variation in each case depending upon the 
variation range of such data as cannot well be considered dis¬ 
tinctly abnormal for the characteristic. If a characteristic fallt 
within the limits of its essential average—the latter having 
been previously determined from similar data—it may be called 
typical. 

The following tables from “The Growth of the Brain,” by 
H. H. Donaldson, will indicate how such essential averages are 
established. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE BRAIN IN MICROCKBHALICS. 
(Condensed from Marclrand.) 


Groups. 241-500 grms. 501-800 grms. 801-1015 grms. 

Males, average weight. 349 651 954 

Females, “ “ 299 621 912 


Microcephalies show decidedly inferior mentality. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CRANIAL CAPACITIES OCCURRING 
AMONG EMINENT MEN AND MURDERERS AS COMPARED 
WITH THOSE IN TWO GROUPS OF MODERN PARISIANS. ONE 
MEASURED BY BROCA, THE OTHER BY MANOUVRIER. 


Cranial Capacity. 

In cubic centimeters. 

Modern Parisians. 

Murderers. 

Eminent Men. 

70 (Broca) 
7 c 

no (L.M.) 
% 

45 (L.M.) 
% 

35 (L.M.) 
% 

From 1200—1300.... 

—• 

1.8 

— 

-- 

“ 1301—1400.... 

. . 104 

10.0 

8.9 

2.9 

“ 1401—1500.... 

• • 14.3 

21.8 

17.8 

2.9 

“■ 1501—1600.... 

■ ■ 46.7 

30.0 

33-3 

17.2 

“ 1601—1700.... 

.. 16.9 

17.4 

17.8 

34-2 

“ 1701—1800.. .. 

.. 6.5 

1 4-5 

13-3 

34-2 

“ 1801—1900.. .. 

. . 5-2 

45 

6.7 

8.6 

Above 1900. 

—■ 

' 

2.2 


Total . 

. . . 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Average capacity... 

. 1560 cc 

1560 cc 

1571 cc 

1665 cc 


From these and similar tables the following results are ob¬ 


tained : 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE ENCEPHALON ACCORDING 
TO WEIGHT. WEIGHT IN GRAMMES. (TOPINARD.) 


Classes. Males. 

Macrocephalic .From 1925 I 7 01 

Large . “ 1700-1451 


Females. 
From 1743—1501 
“ 1500—1351 
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Medium . “ 1450—1251 “ 1350—1x51 

Small . “ 1250—1001 “ 1150— 901 

Microcephalic . “ 1000— 300 “ 900— 283 


The majority of macrocephalics are mentally deficient. 

Numerous phases of development of the same characteristic, or 
function, may exist, and yet, each may be normal and conform 
to some type. This development usually is the direct outgrowth 
of environment, and its strength is proportionate to the intensity 
of the outside influences. The miner, for example, develops 
his finger muscles so as to be able to take a firm hold upon his 
shovel, whereas the pianist develops the same muscles to adapt 
them to a fine differentiation of touch upon the keys. Both 
have reached a state of typical development for practically the 
same muscles, but each adapted to his environment. Neither of 
them needs to possess exceptional powers in adaptation, but sim¬ 
ply to attain the degree of strength and proficiency that most of 
us would in a similar environment. 

The typical child possesses a group of typical characteristics, 
—or in other words, may be said to be typical because it is the 
embodiment of an approximate aggregate of a large number of 
characteristics within their essential average limits. This more 
or less arbitrary method of determining the typical can be, of 
course, rarely applied properly, owing primarily to lack of in¬ 
timate knowledge of a sufficiently large number of children. If 
it is superficially applied, it answers well enough in most practical 
cases. It simply serves as a basis for comparison, and in no way 
signifies that the majority of so-called “typical” children con¬ 
form absolutely to the ranges of variation in the essential averages 
of all their characteristics. 

There exist almost as many variations from the mean varia¬ 
tion, within and without the specific range, as there are different 
people. The sum of the variations from the mean averages of all 
the characteristics constitutes the element of first importance which 
determines the “personal equation” in each individual. Thus, 
with this in mind we find that child study is of value only in so 
far as it attempts to gauge the place of each individual with 
respect to a group—both as a unit of a mass and as a distinct 
individual. Its scientific study is of little value if the aim is to 
learn how to teach the child to conform to tabulated, impersonal 
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results. It has a distinct value only when its deductions are re¬ 
inforced by each child’s unhampered expression. In fact, it 
means rather a study of the possibilities of variation from the 
average, and the circumstances leading to them, than the measure¬ 
ment of the extent of conformity. Child study is an inductive 
rather than a deductive science. True education, education of the 
individual, can never be reduced to the exact science some of our 
modern psychologists unfortunately would make it. 

Exactly considered, few characteristics can be even partially 
isolated, analyzed, and referred to a type. Characteristics, each 
physical, mental, or moral in kind, are not distinctly isolable units, 
such as they appear to be, but are the major elements of com¬ 
pounds. This idea has its exact analogy in chemistry, for ex¬ 
ample. A chemical compound is classified according to its major 
element or elements. An analysis of its elements gives us its con¬ 
stituency, but that very analysis teaches us that, for instance, 
H„ 0 ., is a hydrogen peroxid whenever found in that combin¬ 
ation. No other molecular formation will answer the require¬ 
ments. Under various conditions of heat, pressure, application, 
etc., it will manifest itself in various forms. There is no range 
of atomic or molecular variation within which any similar com¬ 
pound can be identified with H 2 0 2 . Resemblances might be mis¬ 
leading to the novice, but not to the experienced chemist. Just 
so most characteristics are types unto themselves—compounds 
which have individual molecular constituencies which alone ac¬ 
count for their appearance under various conditions of environ¬ 
ment. No two of these have ever been found to be identical. 
They mav belong to a general group containing a similar major 
element or group of elements, but beyond this extent similarity 
ceases. Variation indefinite is paramount. The essential average 
must allow a variation which in many cases nullifies the pos¬ 
sibility or value of assignment to a type. Just as the value of a 
definition lies in the completeness with which characters of dif¬ 
ference from the general class are expressed, so the value of 
gauging a characteristic lies in being able to determine how its 
manifestations differ from the general class and give to it thereby 
its individual meaning. What externally may indicate similarity 
may internally come from wholly different sources. We might 
be able to determine with some degree of accuracy what would 
be the typical sizes of the hands of men who are 25 years old. 
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5 ft. 8 in. tall, weigh 145 lbs., and are accustomed to living in 
this or that environment. We could, however, under no circum¬ 
stances find out valuable general types of nerve control, patience, 
or bravery determined from the standpoint of condition or motive. 
That depends upon intimate interrelations of the physical, mental, 
and moral aspects, and these relations are seldom even approxi¬ 
mately the same in any two individuals, or for that matter, in 
the same individual at dififerent times. 

Not only is it next to impossible to refer most characteristics 
definitely to a type, but it is impossible to draw general conclu¬ 
sions as to how far it is typical for the development of one char¬ 
acteristic to affect the development of others. The aspect of the 
general aggregate of which each characteristic is a part, depends 
upon the close interrelation of the constituents. Change in any 
one of them affects all the others. For example, insufficient or 
poor nutrition will affect the circulation, respiration, etc., 
whereas excellent respiration will largely overcome poor circu¬ 
lation, nutrition, etc. In each case all these processes are modi¬ 
fied by a variation in one of them. In each case the result is trans¬ 
mitted throughout the general organism and becomes evident in 
all its manifestations. Vivid imagination and ready subjectivity 
affect sense impressions reaching the cortex. As a result we may 
have hallucinations. Again, an affectionate disposition modifies 
associations in such a manner that all actions, whether personal 
or observed in others, appear prompted by a spirit of kindness. 
A high sense of honor regulates not only the attitude towards 
its maintenance, but also affects the attitude towards justice, 
truth, love, etc. Dishonesty affects moral principles in general 
disastrously. These examples are clear cases of physical, mental, 
or moral modification and interrelation. Innumerable gradations 
of greater or less degree result from all modifying characteristics. 
These are themselves in turn modified by their own effect upon 
general consciousness. Not only do modifications in any one 
definite aspect of human existence affect all other phases of that 
particular aspect, but affect to a greater or less degree the phases 
of all aspects. In the examples given the modifications are not 
each limited to a physiologic, psychologic, or ethical effect, but 
upon analysis will be seen to have their effect upon all three. 
As a further illustration, let 11s, for instance, consider the modi¬ 
fications physical variations bring about in some mental character- 
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istic, such as memory. Such psychologists as James maintain that 
each one of us has a very definite physical limit for the develop¬ 
ment of the retentive power of memory. Beyond this rather un¬ 
defined limit we are unable to go. Yet, each one of us has the 
power to develop this potential into kinetic form. The primary 
determining factor will not be this mental potential, but will, 
opportunity, and environment. The memory of one with presum¬ 
ably a splendid, though latent, retentive power may be inferior to 
that of another whose innate power is not as great, though de¬ 
veloped approximately to its fullest extent. Unless this de¬ 
velopment is undertaken during the formative period the poten¬ 
tial reduces itself very nearly to the habitual kinetic level. Thus 
it would appear that the exercise of the physical function serves 
as a factor, modified by environment, which limits the extent 
of the mental function. 

We have another example in the early growth and development 
of the brain, where mental activity is an influential factor in phys¬ 
ical growth. The nature and extent of the metabolic processes 
in the brain are influenced and heightened through mental work. 
This implies a distinct modification of digestive, respiratory, 
and vasomotor activities, with a further modificaton of their 
correlatives. Digestion and respiration are reduced, while vaso¬ 
motor activity towards the brain is increased. Spiritual ripe¬ 
ness is augumented by increased association induced by increased 
mental activity. 

Thus we see that the elasticity of the meaning of the word 
“typical” must be very considerable, and its use can be of value 
only for differentiating from the markedly “non-typical.” It 
is imperative to clearly understand the possibilities of variation 
if we wish to study more particularly the field that lies between 
the “typical” and the “non-typical,” and to appreciate the possi¬ 
bilities lying within it. 

In brief, the typical embodies an approximate equilibrium of 
physical, mental, and moral development. In each particular case, 
degree of relation to variously chosen arbitrary essential averages 
establishes inclusion or exclusion from the typical. This gives rise 
to extra and intra-typical gradations. 

A discussion of these brings us to the real subject of this 
paper—viz., the position of the atypical child in the general 
groups of classification. Heretofore it has been generally sup- 
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posed that every child belongs primarily either to the markedly 
typical or the markedly non-typical group. The determination was 
founded loosely upon the preponderance of so-called “normal” 
or ‘‘abnormal ’ characteristics. In case any characteristics ap¬ 
peared to deviate to a degree that, within the knowledge of the 
examiners, placed them outside the limits of their essential aver¬ 
age, they were, without qualification, considered abnormal. It is 
due to this superficial, frequently erroneous judgment, that our 
state institutions harbor idiots and insane with criminals, deaf- 
mutes with incorrigibles, homeless and vagrant in the local lock¬ 
up, weak-minded in the schools, etc. The exceptional child of 
minor degree will, with maturity, usually become criminal or ir¬ 
responsible, and will perhaps finally be consigned to one or more 
of these institutions unless carefully guarded at home. Judgment 
will be based upon external evidence rather than primary causes. 

A broader and more comprehensive classification, one that 
has been endorsed by eminent scientists of Europe and elsewhere, 
has been formulated in recent years by Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann. 
It differentiates the extra and intra-typical groups into as distinct 
classes as is compatible for a generalized survey. A particular 
child will not therefore necessarily fit exclusively into any one of 
these classes, but may be an embodiment of the phenomena in 
two or more. 

The following are the truly extra-typical classes forming 
the non-typical group. 

1. Congenitally Abnormal Children. Idiots, feeble-minded, 
insane, criminals and moral perverts. 

2. Congenitally Defective Children. Epileptics, blind, deaf- 
and-dumb, etc. 

3. Children of Rudimental Development. The primitive 
type representing mental, moral, and social instincts and ac¬ 
tivities on the savage, barbarian, or generally uncivilized level. 

4- Children of Arrested Development. a. Submerged 
classes, b. Pathological classes—born apparently normal, but 
having their development checked by: 1. Hereditary causes, 
manifesting themselves at certain developmental periods: 2 
Disease, fright, etc. 

Of these classes the first, that of the congenitally abnormal 
children, is the most obvious. The children comprising it devi¬ 
ate from the standard of human nature and structure. They are 
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to be found in the home, the prisons, and the various asylums 
devoted especially to care of some of them. They embody a dis¬ 
tinctly degenerate form of animal existence. All give evidence 
of mental chaos. The idiots, feeble-minded, and insane show 
cerebral deviation or malformation which may date back to em¬ 
bryonic development or may be the maturation in later life of 
a formative weakness or tendency. Psychiatrists, such as Lom- 
broso, consider the criminals born such, and not primarily the out¬ 
growth of their environment, but the expression of their inborn 
tendencies. Moral perverts, or as some call them, psychical de¬ 
generates, who have drifted into the insane, criminal, or simply 
morally affected classes, are the outgrowth of the effect en¬ 
vironment has had upon their dormant perverse tendencies. In 
the proper environment these tendencies may be overbalanced 
and finally eradicated in some directions by proper habituations 
and guidance from the earliest years. Absolute success even then 
is doubtful, it is true, but improvement in numerous directions 
is unquestionable. Temptations can be forestalled, transgressions 
minimized, and society, in a measure protected. 

The second class, the congenitally defective, is also easily 
distinguished. The condition of these children is due to here¬ 
ditary or to pathological fetal development. They show modified 
brain development, often with hypertrophy of visual, aural, or 
other cerebral areas. Their conceptual life is in many respects 
distinctly different from that of the normal person, being re¬ 
stricted and modified through loss of sense functions and im¬ 
pressions. In the case of the blind, for instance, conceptual life 
is shorn of visual concepts, and these can be replaced only by, 
let us say, aural interpretations of the visual concepts of others. 
The possibility and the extent of these it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine, as we would ourselves first have to be blind in order to know 
and compare our past with our present concepts. Such visual 
and other substituted concepts as Helen Keller is reputed to have 
are, I fear, illusions, and are merely the mechanical repetition 
of the concepts which others have imparted to her, but for which 
she can never have an actual apperceptive basis. Our language 
in itself is full of all manner of expressions implying sensual 
concepts, and these she has learned abstractly to juggle into the 
formation of word pictures. 

Children of rudimentary development, those comprising the 
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third class, are horn with primitive instincts. As already stated 
they are, “the primitive type, representing mental, moral, and 
social instincts and activities on the savage, barbarian, or gen¬ 
erally uncivilized level.” Our tramps and gypsies show striking 
nomadic instincts, for example, and are an instance of this type. 

The fourth class, comprised of children of arrested develop¬ 
ment , may be divided into two main sub-classes. The children of 
the submerged class cease their further development at or soon 
after birth. They grow imperfectly and are frequently beset 
with many diseases and malformations. The evolution of higher 
capacity is nil. They are the outcome of vitiated vitality of gen¬ 
erations and are the last, or nearly the last, product in propaga¬ 
tion. The pathological class is made up of children who were 
born apparently normal, but who had their development per¬ 
manently checked by unforeseen obstacles. They are of two 
types. Of these the first is comprised of children whose devel¬ 
opment was checked by hereditary causes which manifested them¬ 
selves 1 at post-natal developmental periods, such as pre-puberty, 
puberty, or adolescence. They give evidence of inherent weak¬ 
ness or tendency. The second type is comprised of children 
whose development suddenly ceased owing to disease, fright, 
or some like agent. Such a shock may cause a cataclysmic mat¬ 
uration of an innate weakness, or may serve as the starting point 
for a speedy decline in mentality. Both the submerged and the 
pathological sub-classes, which make up the class of children of 
arrested development, are thus seen to contain only children 
who may have acquired their abnormality or defectiveness after 
birth. 

The propagation of the non-typical members of society seems 
to follow the biological law of survival of the fittest. The stock 
constantly dies out, but the ranks are constantly renewed by fresh 
hosts from the homes of other families. It is, however, very un¬ 
fortunate that idiots, feeble-minded, etc., propagate very readily, 
and unless regulated, their progeny threatens to become a severe 
burden upon society. Their death rate is high and they are 
usually short-lived. Yet, their existence implies a considerable 
outlay before extinction is reached. 

We now come to the point of transition between the strictly 
non-typical and the strictly normal children. The typical group 
may be said to be composed of intra-typical classes in contra- 
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distinction to the extra-typical classes which make up the non¬ 
typical group. Besides the strictly normal, Dr. Groszmann has 
indentified two further classes, viz., the atypical and the pseudo- 
atypical, within the group of “typical” children. In making this 
classification Dr. Groszmann gave an essentially new and concise 
scientific meaning to the word “atypical,” a word which had be¬ 
come obsolete in its original meaning. 1 This revision has been 
generally accepted by those scientists who are best qualified to 
make use of such a term. To quote his own explanation, “the 
term ‘atypical children’ (is suggested) to differentiate—on the 
one hand, from the lower strata of genuine defectiveness and 
abnormality, and on the other, from the so-called ‘average,’ 
‘ordinary,’ ‘typical’ child. The term atypical includes the back¬ 
ward child, it is true. But the term ‘backward’ is a very ambigu¬ 
ous and misleading one. A backward child is not necessarily a 
mentally deficient child; it may be simply slow and yet possess 
considerable mental power. And then the term ‘atypical’ also 
includes the unusually bright and precocious child. Some chil¬ 
dren who are termed bright are in reality over-stimulated, and 
many are in a chronic state of nervous exhaustion; others appear 
over-alert and hypersensitive, and will sooner or later succumb to 
the effect of over-pressure. The precocious child, which does 
not possess genuine virility and does not gain its exceptional 
mental power and grasp from an especially sound physical basis, 
is exhausting its store of nervous energy at an alarmingly rapid 
rate.” Some educators, endeavoring to cope with the problem 
of the exceptional child have misconstrued and misapplied this 
term and thereby attempted to give it a looseness which its 
originator had sought to avoid. 

With its true meaning in mind the following classification of 
“typical” children presents itself for examination: 


5. Atypical Children Proper, a. Neurotic and neurasthenic 
children. Over-stimulation and precocity. Irritability. Tic. 
Fears and obsessions. Vaso-motor, trophic, and sensory disturb¬ 
ances. Defective inhibition. 

b. Children of Retarded Development. Physical causes: 
Chronic catarrh, chronic difficulties of nutrition, serious visual 


’“Atypical—Not typical, without typical character, differing from the 
type, irregular/’ Standard Dictionary. 
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and aural difficulties, etc. Impaired conceptual ability due to 
retarded brain development. 

6. Pseudo-Atypical Children, a. Children whose progress 
in school was hindered by 

1. Change of schools: 

2. Slower rate development: 

3. Temporary illness: 

4. Physical difficulties, such as lameness and deformity, 
slightly impaired hearing and vision, adenoid vegetations, etc. 

b. Children of unusually rapid development, with genuine 
(pathological) precocity, c. Children who are difficult of man¬ 
agement. Naughty, troublesome, spoiled children, d. Neglected 
children. 

7. “Average,” “Ordinary,” “Typical” Children. 

The first class of this group, the atypical, is composed of two 
sub-classes, the first containing the neurotic and neurasthenic 
children, and the second those of retarded development. The 
neurotic or neurasthenic child is beset by various forms of ner¬ 
vous impairment which hinder normal growth. In each case 
defective inhibition plays a very large part in preventing satis¬ 
factory development. Children of retarded development have 
their physical, mental, or moral virility impaired or restricted 
through their physical difficulties. Although development is re¬ 
tarded it is not arrested. The child gives evidence of a lack of 
equilibrium through weakness, and a slower or unequal rate of 
growth. 

The children of the first sub-class of the pseudo-atypical 
group, those who outwardly appear dull or unresponsive, show 
inability to cope, with or appreciate their environment to the ex¬ 
tent of the average child of their age and condition because 
of interrupted or unsettled education. In the case of the pre¬ 
mature child which is allowed to develop at the cost of its nerv¬ 
ous energy, or of the child which it is difficult to manage, each 
gives evidence of the native environment, and its condition is 
largely the result of it. The neglected child is to be found in all 
conditions of life. It is the progeny of the rich who confide their 
children almost wholly into strangers’ hands, of the middle 
classes who show favoritism to the exclusion of some, of the 
poor who cannot devote their energies to the education of their 
children, but spend them in toil. The neglected child is also to 
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be found in the schools. It is the child which has fallen be¬ 
hind in the race and which the teacher has failed to encourage 
to struggle against its momentary difficulties. 

The distinction between the atypical and the pseudo-atypical 
is based rather upon degree than kind of difficulties. The origins 
are not alike, but the conditions are similar in their effect. The 
pseudo-atypical tends to become genuinely atypical, from which 
it is liable to approach more nearly to true abnormality, unless 
properly handled in time. 

What constitutes the “average,” “ordinary,” or “typical” 
child has already been discussed. 

It will be seen that this classification gives a survey of the en¬ 
tire range of child variation, and yet gives a distinct gradation 
of developmental phenomena within the two groups. 

A further discussion of the genuinely atypical child can now 
be taken up more in detail than was possible in an analysis of the 
classification. Experience and experimental work with children 
of this kind has not yet reached a stage where tabulated results 
are obtainable—primarily because of the limited number of these 
children which have been studied. Such results are never at 
the command of the pioneer. They are the outgrowth of long 
and widespread experience of generations. Such work as has 
been done has, however, modified the educational methods em¬ 
ployed in their cases. It is these modifications and adaptations 
which will largely concern us in the following pages. 

Moral perverts, or psychical degenerates, those who through 
their earlier years have felt that their own peculiar ideas were 
becoming more and more at variance with those of the people 
about them, until finally their concepts and mental associations 
became illogical and absurd, in many ways approach more 
nearly the atypical condition than any other non-typical children 
during the first years of life. All of us during our younger 
years have felt within ourselves as though that which constitutes 
the Ego is of an exceptional character in our own particular case 
which destines us to play an exceptional and distinctly personal 
role in life. Some of us dream of an exceptionally great role in 
our chosen profession, others dream of their exceptional consti¬ 
tution of mind and body which places them above the plane of the 
ordinary mortal, even to a footing approaching the godly. In 
most of us our idealized ego is gradually shattered in later life and 
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we recognize a similar human origin and general fraternity. The 
moral pervert, however, subjects his inner life to peculiar warp- 
ings of mental and moral concepts derived from its environment 
and carries these fixed through life. At bottom such 
warpings are due to nervous and other physical difficulties. 
What appear to be inexplicable and irresistible promptings seize 
such a child to outrage the established order of a community. 
The action appears to be the effort of a confined spirit chafing 
under the restraint of obnoxious laws to assert its own individ¬ 
uality regardless of the judgment of others. The element of re¬ 
venge against the imagined persecutors accentuates the desire 
to overstep even its own boundaries. The case of a boy of twelve, 
comes to mind, who could not resist slyly hitting or even seriously 
maltreating his companions for no apparent reason other than 
that it gave him keen delight to subject others to his power. Yet 
the boy knew that he himself would invariably be severely pun¬ 
ished. These peculiar warpings and their effects are increased 
and made permanent in the usual environment of misunderstand¬ 
ing and ridicule in which they are forced to grow up. They are 
indeed, abnormal and as such not amenable to successful treat¬ 
ment for a restoration to the norm. In the earlier stages their 
condition is very similar to that of the atypical, the difference 
being rather one of degree than of kind of loss of equilibrium. 
It is seldom that anyone of the non-typical group can be redeemed 
by our present methods in education, medicine, or surgery, 
whereas all those within the typical group can be brought nearer 
to a uniform standard. 

Atypical children give evidence of cerebral deviation, though 
of minor degree. Their development is a struggle between this 
abnormal potential and normal development. The atypical con¬ 
dition is a transitive one, and seeks to become permanent either 
in the direction of abnormality or some degree of typicality. 
It is the struggle between hereditary or acquired weakness and 
conditions of life. In case weakness is paramount, conditions 
of life will be modified accordingly. If the environ¬ 
ment is strong enough to overcome weaknesses, then it will hold 
them in subjection until habitation and regulated growth will 
have overcome them. Success with these children will, then, 
be dependent in a large measure upon the strength of the environ¬ 
ment. 
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The atypical child is an embodiment of numerous warped 
tendencies which continue to deviate from the average to the ab¬ 
normal with increase in age. Its condition is either a direct result 
of neural weakness, as in the case of the neurotic and neuras¬ 
thenic children, or is the outgrowth of physical difficulty and its 
effect upon the nervous system. All these children are nervous to 
a marked degree. To the casual observer this may not at times 
be evident, as the expressions of the nervous condition take many 
forms and are often masked by peculiar habits. With longer 
study and opportunity to observe the unrestrained reaction either 
to native environment or to unaccustomed situations the con¬ 
dition becomes apparent. 

The home environment is the direct abettor of the child’s 
peculiar growth. Traditional traits and points of view are 
imitated and adapted to perverted fancies. What in the adult may 
be the result of experience or condition, in the child, through lack 
of proper assimilation, takes the form of idiosyncracies. The at¬ 
mosphere of the home is charged with a host of individual habits 
and attitudes, many of them excellent in their way. no doubt, but 
most of them erratic and peculiar. The fact must not be over¬ 
looked that in most instances the parents themselves of these 
children are in a condition which is several degrees nearer the 
atypical, or even the abnormal, than the typical. If they attempt 
to combat their child’s condition they fail because their own atti¬ 
tude is irrational, or what is worse, inconsistent. However, most 
parents, of whatever kind, are commonly unconscious of the pe¬ 
culiarities their children exhibit because of their habituation to 
them. The incipient and constant deflection is for a long time 
unobserved. It is only after marked progress in the wrong direc¬ 
tion has been accomplished that it is observed, and then it may 
be too late to employ such crude or false methods as most parents 
have at their command. For them to attempt to eradicate the 
child’s condition is to further upset and aggravate it, so that it 
finds expression in other ways as well. They either attempt to 
surround their child with a degree of love by which they would 
shield it from contact with the world and thereby make it for¬ 
ever dependent upon such protection, or they misunderstand the 
child’s attitude and seek to drive out by radical means the “evil 
spirit” prompting its condition. In the one case it becomes the 
spoiled pet which the parents fear to aggravate, in the other the 
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obstinate, but unhappy child, which may feel itself bound to 
resort to deceit in order to have some chance to gain a few 
liberties. Both methods are detrimental to its best development. 
Thus the home environment is a disintegrating one for this type 
of children. Whatever weakness or tendency exists is trans¬ 
formed into actual abnormal growth. 

Many parents, especially those who would shield their child 
from contact with the world at large, resort to the employment of 
private tutors or send it to a private school, if their means permit. 
In this way, they hope to control the child’s development. The 
educator must subject himself wholly to the judgment of the par¬ 
ent. Even though he were capable of doing a great deal for his 
charge—which he usually is not, because he has no training and 
experience in such cases—he is completely handicapped in his 
influence by the parents. It is usually what the parents desire 
that the child should not do. Just because the point of view in 
method is not changed, but remains stagnant, the results are 
destined to become less and less satisfactory. New application 
and healthy competition in study by contact with a wider world 
than that of the home or private school is necessary to give 
opportunity to change in mental calibre and emotional control. 

Even the salutary effect which the ordinary school has upon 
many children is wholly inadequate to overbalance the effects 
of home training. This is due in part to lack of facilities for 
handling such a child. It imperatively needs careful and con¬ 
tinuous individual attention. A pliable adjustment in the divi¬ 
sions of work, rest, play, of methods, of nature of studies, etc., is 
necessary in each case. This is, from the actual condition such as 
we find in our schools, impossible, owing to the fact that the 
teacher must handle large groups at a time, and attempt to es¬ 
tablish a certain standard of work to which all the children must 
conform. The atypical child will usually be unable to keep up 
with its classmates, and will drop further and further behind. 
As the teacher is not expected to be a deeply versed psychologist 
and physiologist she has no real understanding for the child’s 
difficulties. She will probably attribute false motives or con¬ 
ditions, and will upset it still more by the use of extraordinary 
methods. She will perhaps seek to individualize in this way, 
but only to the disadvantage of the child. 

There are instances in which teachers have shown themselves 
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cognizant of the real difficulties. Through their better apprecia¬ 
tion they must realize the hopelessness of independently attempt¬ 
ing to put the child in equilibrium. Their work with it is along 
lines of development essentially different from those of the home. 
Within their field they are confined to general mass results. If 
they take hold of tire child when it first begins schooling, and 
therefore before it is still further thrown out of gear by mechani¬ 
cal, abstract, or other detrimental methods, they may be able to 
obtain fair results by way of scholastic attainment. Even then 
the limits are very confined. In the first place, there is always 
the impossibility of accurate adjustment to meet the child’s 
extraordinary physical difficulties of various kinds. But in ad¬ 
dition to this difficulty there always exists the constant clash in 
methods between the school and the home. This does not take 
the form of open antagonism, perhaps, but at all events involves 
a struggle to determine which shall be the preponderant one. 
The teacher’s methods which, if she appreciates the difficulties, 
we will presume to be correct, must overthrow certain wrong 
habitations from the home and must thus be out of harmony 
with the methods employed at home. The result is that the child 
pendulates between two radically different sets, of environment. 
The very existence of this struggle between school and home in¬ 
fluences, which makes itself felt in the child, defeats the ends 
of its development. In place of a general interaction of influences 
to replace the vacillating condition by equilibrium in attitude and 
habits, the former condition is heightened. The progress gained 
in each environment ought to assist development in the other. 
Under these conditions it is impossible. 

Educators have attempted to overcome the inelasticity of the 
mass instruction by the introduction of “ungraded classes.” By 
this means they have attempted to overcome the objections raised 
in educating the exceptional child. The atypical child, for whose 
benefit especially these were established, cannot, however, be 
successfully educated in them, owing to the very vital objection 
of its pendulations between school and home environments. Upon 
modification, however, these classes can be made of especial bene¬ 
fit to the pseudo-atypical children. It is an observation worthy 
of note that at present few, if any, atypical or even pseudo- 
atypical children are to be found in these classes, which are rather 
more for the indefinite group of “bad boys and girls.” The 
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reason for this is that the differentiation of the children is often 
in the hands of those least qualified to know what constitutes 
the atypical. This is no discredit to them, because many edu¬ 
cators have in numerous instances failed to preserve the exact 
meaning of the term in which scientists have agreed to accept it. 

In view of these considerations it becomes evident that it is 
impossible to obtain satisfactory results with atypical children 
in the public or private schools in conjunction with the home 
environment. 

Such children must be removed into an environment where 
perfect harmony and interaction exists between all influences. 
They require more than the school and home environments can 
offer. There must further be the intimate co-operation of the 
medical specialist. Rigorous hygienic treatment is invaluable. 
The primary physical basis of their troubles dare not be over¬ 
looked. That will frequently be the only available clue for the 
discovery of the reasons underlying their emotional and edu¬ 
cational difficulties. The latter are largely subsidiary develop¬ 
ments from this primary cause. Special equipment is imperative 
by way of facilities and methods which are adapted to cope with 
the distinct problems each child presents. 

Such careful treatment and equipment can be offered only by 
institutions especially adapted to the requirements of such work. 
Competent specialists, both in the fields of education and medi¬ 
cine, must co-operate in a study of each child’s difficulties and 
needs. Such an institution must be, as it were, a psycho- and 
physiological laboratory for a scientific study of each case. In 
this way not only will each child receive the necessary observa¬ 
tion, but data for a deeper study of the general problems will be 
obtained. The care of the child throughout the entire scope of 
its development can be consistently co-ordinated. Small school¬ 
rooms, adapted to individual or small group instruction must be 
the unit underlying the general architectural plan for the school 
department. Numerous playrooms accommodating small groups 
of children have been found to be more satisfactory than a few of 
large capacity. Order and special supervision are possible to a 
greater degree. Individual or double bedrooms, not dormitories, 
grouped about a central room for a teacher or caretaker are de¬ 
sirable, both for the purpose of fostering a home atmosphere 
and to admit of better supervision. For such ends the cottage 
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system is undoubtedly superior to any other for residential pur¬ 
poses. 

Thus, a close co-operation of school and home influences with 
educational and medical supervision is possible. Not only are 
these important aspects of child growth thus brought under close 
observation and guidance, but another, at least equally important 
aspect, namely that of child play, is brought under the immediate 
supervision of a caretaker. Few realize the educational possibili¬ 
ties which child play may afford the educator. 

When an atypical child is introduced into such an institution, 
of which Dr. Groszmann has at present the only one for this dis¬ 
tinct class, it possesses a great number of wrong habituations. 
The nascent tendencies, which were either wholly undirected or 
misdirected by the parents, have undergone quite an extent of 
perversion and degeneration. The first problem confronting the 
educator is how to eradicate these and at the same time replace 
them by rational ones. This is a matter of experiment and time. 
Even with the proper methods frequent relapses on the part of 
the child into these early habituations will occur during the 
first year or more of its new growth. Visits home or by the 
parents of the child almost invariably overthrow for a time the 
progress made, or bring out new peculiarities unobserved before. 
It is, therefore, advisable that vacations or visits are made brief 
and infrequent, and where possible, are even entirely eliminated. 
It is only when the new set of habits has become firmly im¬ 
pressed that the early perverse impulses are suppressed in the old 
environment. 

It is usually observed that when a child is first introduced 
into its new environment it is on its good behavior. Much of 
the future success depends upon the nature of the rapport to 
the new surroundings established during the first few days or 
weeks. An. opportunity to gain a firm hold upon the emotional 
as well as the intellectual life of the child is given, which can 
hardly be made to recur if once allowed to slip by. The child 
will either respond favorably or feel a repulsion which will last 
unchanged even under altered circumstances. The future plas¬ 
ticity of the child’s mind will depend upon first impressions of a 
favorable kind. 

It is just in the beginning that the contrast of general atti¬ 
tude in the old and new environments will make itself most keenly 
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felt. Resistance for the traditional standpoint is usually the 
most natural impulse. In exceptional cases, where it is best to 
impress the new attitude deeply from the very start, evidence of 
superior power and will are necessary. Such cases are rare, and 
are to be resorted to only if other methods fail. In most instances 
of difficulty it is a matter of discretion and tact to place the proper 
point of view before the child. It is very valuable to avoid 
friction and useless aggravation and to lead the child upon the 
right path by waiving direct contention, yet, slowly and con¬ 
sistently, by indirect allusions, to point out to it the mistake. A 
few instances of this kind will impress upon it the teacher’s 
correct attitude and awaken a general confidence. Direct argu¬ 
ment, on the other hand, often appears as a necessary excuse for 
the attitude, and is, therefore, dangerous, as it may awaken in 
the child a hope of successful contention, involving retort, dis¬ 
sent, etc., and a general weakening of the desired influence. As 
soon as the proper rapport is attained the child is ready to believe 
almost anything it is told. It is just this lack of mutual under¬ 
standing which is largely responsible for the warpings that are 
found. 

Parents and educators are apt to disregard the value of try¬ 
ing to ascertain the child’s point of view, and to mould this into 
proper form by inductive methods. They are too apt to con¬ 
sider it merely a matter of impressing their own, viewpoint upon 
the child, regardless of the apperceptive basis for its assimilation. 
They fail to realize the difficulties which beset the child’s mind, 
and they are surprised when incongruities of a startling kind 
are brought out. We all can think of several instances in our¬ 
selves where certain associations, formed in some earlier part 
of our development, persist within our minds in spite of the fact 
that their absurdity has long since been proven. Yet, these warp¬ 
ings are due entirely to the presentation of these concepts. 

The educator must show an attitude of kindly interest and 
sympathy, and must feel real love for each of his children. A 
child, and especially an atypical child, will readily enough feel 
the difference between the love you give it—a love which is 
strong and consistent throughout all the difficult moments of a 
regeneration—and the impulsive and misguided love it has re¬ 
ceived in its native environment. Although this love may appear 
more exacting in the directions of discipline and judgment, the 
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child instinctively feels that it is exerted in behalf of its own 
best interests. It accepts his personal influence and yet feels 
that its own personality is being preserved. Few may realize 
the pain and yearning that fills the heart which is ruthlessly 
trampled upon and made to conform to what to it are abstract 
standards, regardless of individual deviations. Many educators 
consider this conformity an important hardening and strengthen¬ 
ing process which prepares the maturing child better for the 
struggle for existence in a ruthless world. For the mass of 
children, whose individuality can be comparatively easily over¬ 
thrown, this method may do little harm, although it crushes all 
possibility of whatever individual development there exists. 
These educators appear to forget that all successful progress at 
all times has been due to individual variation, often in spite of at¬ 
tempts to conform them to a fixed set of standards of develop¬ 
ment. It is individuality which marks evolutionary progress. 
The atypical child has an especially sensitive Self, and one which 
ordinarily is constantly put on the defensive. Yet, the atypical 
embodies the possibility of development into a valuable social 
force, even to the extent of genius. Greatest progress can be 
made by moulding this Self as a Self, and not as a factor for 
elimination with higher development. Higher development must 
be the expression of a higher evolution of the Self. A moulding 
of the Self through its preservation and guidance will determine 
for itself the value of practical, scholastic, social, or other form 
of development. It is in this respect a particularly delicate and 
responsible role that the educator of the atypical child has to 
fulfill. 

It is a fundamental principle in education that the empiric 
basis of knowledge is developed and strengthened through con¬ 
tact with a higher form of knowledge. Education is not for the 
purpose of giving, but of guiding the possibilities embodied with¬ 
in this empiric basis. It is upon this principle, for instance, that 
all religious concepts rest. Within each one of us there is a 
constant endeavor to interpret what our present knowledge does 
not permit us to grasp in its full meaning. Religious and ethical 
teachings are but a similar attempt. Experience constantly 
eliminates the fallacies and brings us, step by step, nearer to the 
real truth. Thus, the growing emotional and intellectual life has 
a specific initial potential for development which is equally strong 
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in the direction of right and wrong. Our concept of right and 
wrong are relative, but our initial potential is constant. The 
direction this potential will take depends upon how the influences 
which intercourse with nature and intellect exert over us are 
absorbed. For all of us the determining factors will be expressed 
by our reaction to our environment. In most of us physical con¬ 
stitution and mental calibre will act as modifying, though not 
essential elements. It is only in extreme cases, such as feeble¬ 
mindedness, criminality, etc., etc., that this condition and calibre 
is of primary importance. The atypical chid has had its potential 
directed on the wrong path. It will continue in that direction 
until fixed. If, however, it receives the proper educational re¬ 
casting in time—experience has found this to be anywhere under 
the age of sixteen years-—and the downward progress is arrested 
and reflected, an approach to the typical is assured, if time 
for an establishment of equilibrium commensurate to the extent 
of the downward progress is granted. In the latter case the 
greater knowledge and influence of the educator is of inestimable 
value as a directing force. This re-iterates more clearly the law 
previously mentioned, namely, that the atypical child is in a state 
of lost equilibrium and approaches either the abnormal or normal 
as an ultimate goal. Proofs of such inclination in each direction 
have already been demonstrated since this newer conception of the 
“exceptional” child has been evolved. 

A wider application of the proper education of the atypical 
child has yet to be developed. State or municipal institutions 
are necessary to obtain this end. Private endeavors can only in¬ 
dicate the path and, as pioneers, work the field to determine 
whether or not its further exploitation warrants the expenditure 
of state funds. From the point of view of possibility of successful 
education nothing can be more favorable. From the point of 
view of sociological and economical ends the results well warrant 
the expense, for the atypical child, changed into a normal man 
or woman, is a valuable adjunct to our social structure. It fre¬ 
quently possesses a potential of great usefulness and even of 
genius. 



